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the ministers of God; but in later books we have a closer CHAP, approximation to the Iranian creed. In the words of M. >_**_ Br6als * Satan assumes, in Zacharias and in the first book of Chonicles, the character of Ahriman, and appears as the author of evil. Still later he becomes the prince of the devils, the source of wicked thoughts, the enemy of the word of God. He tempts the Son of God; he enters into Judas for his ruin. The Apocalypse exhibits Satan with the physical attributes of Ahriman : he is called the dragon, the old serpent, who fights against God and his angels. The Vedic myth, teinsformed and exaggerated in the Iranian books, finds its way through this channel into Christianity.* The idea thus introduced was that of the struggle between Satan and Michael which ended in the overthrow of the former, and the casting forth of all his hosts out of heaven; but it coincided too nearly with a myth spread in countries held by all the Aryan nations to avoid further modification. Local traditions substituted St. George or St. Theodore for Jupiter, Apollftn, Herakles, or Perseus. clt is under this disguise/ adds M. Br6al, cthat the* Vedic myth has come down to our own times, and has still its festivals and its monuments. Art has consecrated it in a thousand ways. St. Michael, lance in hand, treading on the dragon, is an image as familiar now as, thirty centuries ago, that of Indra treading under foot the demon Yritra could possibly have been to (he Hindu/ l
That this myth should be Euemerised by Firdusi was The epic natural and inevitable, when once the poet had made Feridim of Firdusi* a king of the first Persian dynasty. He could no longer represent Zohak as a monster with three heads, three tails, six eyes, and a thousand forces; * but the power of the old myth gave shape to his statement that, after the embrace of the demon, a snake started up from each of his shoulders, whose bead, like that of the Lernaian hydra, grew as fast as it was cut oft Nor has it influenced the modern poet only. Cyrus is as historical as Charlemagne; but from mythical history we should learn as much of the former as we should know of the latter, if our information came only from th& 1 H&rwle et Ctum> 108.                            * R. 130.